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‘‘ AN IMPRESSION OF REMARKABLE DISTINCTION AND BEAUTY ’”’: ELIZA DOOLITTLE (JULIE ANDREWS) IN HER EXQUISITE COSTUME 
FOR THE BRILLIANT ASCOT SCENE OF ‘‘MY FAIR LADY.’’ 


‘* Pickering enters, followed by Eliza, who is exquisitely dressed; she produces 
an impression of remarkable distinction and beauty.’’ Thus the stage direc- 
tions in Act I, scene 7, of Alan Jay Lerner’s and Frederick Loewe’s ‘‘ My 
Fair Lady,’’ the outstandingly successful musical adapted from Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘‘ Pygmalion.’’ The part of Eliza Doolittle was brilliantly created in 
New York by the young English actress Julie Andrews, who is now enthralling 


packed audiences at Drury Lane. Here we see Eliza in her lovely Ascot costume, 
designed by Cecil Beaton for one of her most charming scenes. Discovered 
by Professor Higgins (Rex Harrison) as a little Cockney flower girl, she is now 
given her first opportunity to prove the effectiveness of his tuition in making 
her a society lady. But she still has much to learn and thoroughly shocks the 
straight-faced Ascot crowd, where ‘‘ev’ry one who should be here is here.’ 


Colour photograph by Cecil Beaton. 
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‘INTIMIDATED, ELIZA, THAT’S WHAT WE ARE’’: DOOLITTLE (STANLEY HOLLOWAY), ‘‘ DRESSED UP LIKE A RUDDY PALL-BEARER,’’ BEMOANS HIS FATE TO 
HIS DAUGHTER IN THE FRITH-LIKE COVENT GARDEN FLOWER MARKET SCENE IN ACT 2 OF ‘‘MY FAIR LADY.” 
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‘*COME ON, COME ON, DOVER!” 


: ELIZA DOOLITTLE (JULIE ANDREWS) EXPRESSING INTEREST IN ONE OF THE RACES 


IN THE ASCOT SCENE OF ‘‘MY FAIR LADY,’’ AND THEREBY CONSIDERABLY UPSETTING THE EQUILIBRIUM OF THOSE 
AROUND HER, MUCH TO THE FASCINATION OF PROFESSOR HIGGINS (REX HARRISON). 


THE COVENT GARDEN FLOWER MARKET AND THE ‘‘ DASHING SPECTACLE ’’ OF ASCOT : TWO SCENES FROM ‘‘MY FAIR LADY.”’’ 


There can be little doubt that ‘‘ My Fair Lady ’’ will go down as one of the 
greatest musicals of our time. Brilliantly combining fine words, memorable 
music and rousing spectacle, it has completely won over all its audiences 
despite the high degree of criticism that must arise around a production so 
regularly swamped in praise. As one looks at these two gay scenes from 
‘* My Fair Lady ’’ there is an uncontrollable urge to hum the delightful tunes 


with which they are associated, or to smile yet again at the thought of the 
many witty remarks made in these settings. The straight-faced Ladies and 
Gentlemen at Ascot provide a notable contrast to the lighthearted men and 
women of the Flower Market. Eliza moves among them all as the true 
incarnation of ‘‘ My Fair Lady ’’—a charming title for a wonderful musical 
that has already blazed a wide trail across the pages of theatrical history. 


Colour photographs by Cecil Beaton. 
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THE GRENADIER GUARDSMAN AND HIS YOUNG ADMIRER OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Long before Alice’s celebrated expedition with Christopher Robin, the tunics who maintain continual watch over Buckingham Palace, and the 

Changing of the Guard at Buckingham Palace was a major attraction. It Royal family when they are in residence there. For a small boy, like the 

still is, and always will be. Not only does the colourful ritual delight visitors one in this photograph, the spectacle conjures up dreams of a colourful 

and children, but it is a hardened Londoner indeed who, when he passes the military future and, almost instinctively, he stands smartly to attention as 

Palace, does not pause to look once again at the guardsmen in their scarlet if he were himself already a guardsman in the service of the Queen. 
Colour photograph by Keith Gordon Smith. 





BRITAIN’S CHALLENGER 
FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP— 
SCEPTRE UNDER SAIL ; 
AND SOME OF HER 
SMALLER SISTERS WHO 
RACE OFF OUR SHORES 
IN SUMMER. 


‘TH International 12-metre yacht Sceptre, the 

R.Y.S. syndicate’s challenger for the America’s 
Cup, was launched on April 2 this year, and after 
her tuning up on the Clyde sailed south for further 
trials off the south coast, before being shipped to 
the United States, where the race for the America’s 
Cup takes place off Rhode Island in September. 
Leading yachtsmen in this country have said that 
Sceptre is more of a heavy-weather boat and at 
her best when the sea is rough and the wind 
strong. Since the war the costly large-metre class 
racing yachts have greatly decreased in numbers 
whereas yacht racing has increased enormously 
in popularity. There are now over 800 yachts and 
sailing clubs recognised by the Royal Yachting 
Association. nearly four times the number there 
were in 1939. Among the most popular types of 
present-day first-class racing yachts, of the small 
size to suit modern conditions and purses, are the 
International 5.5-metres seen racing off Bourne- 
mouth in the lower photograph. This class is a 
post-war one which quickly became popular in 
Scandinavia, but it was not until 1952 that it 
had any great following in England, and then it 
was limited to the Solent area. The class was one 
of those chosen for the Olympic Games in that 
year, and interest in it was stimulated. The 
boats in this class are characterised by flat sheer- 
lines, fairly long overhangs, generally with the 
greatest length aft, tall sail plans and small jibs. 
The sails of yachts are nowadays seen in many 
and distinctive colourings, while spinnakers are 

gay with contrasting colours and stripes. 

















BRITAIN’'S CHALLENGER FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP: THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON’S INTERNATIONAL 
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Colour photograph by S. W. Batting. 
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12-METRE YACHT SCEPTRE SEEN DURING HER TRIALS IN THE SOLENT. 


WITH THEIR GAILY-COLOURED SPINNAKERS BILLOWING IN THE BREEZE: 5.5-METRE YACHTS RACING OFF THE COAST OF BOURNEMOUTH. 








